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STATEMENT OF EDITORIAL POLICY 


To see world politics in any kind of focus, it is not 
enough to follow elections, institutional or consti- 
tutional changes, battles, cabinet upsets, and palace 
revolutions. These are only the box scores. They 

tell you who won or lost something, but they don't tell 
you what or why. To know this, one must cover the 
spectrum of military, scientific, and economic poten- 
tial or capability, and the attitudes, taboos, and 
values of peoples and their leaders. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no 
individual can cover all this. No one can possibly 
find time for it. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A nae 

onwide team of lo specialists covers some 300 learned 
and technical publications in military developments, 
economics, the sciences, geography, sociology, manage- 
ment and technology, public administration, international 
administration, psychology, history, public opinion and 
communications, diplomacy, law, and development of 
underdeveloped economies. 


If you teach, write, or think about world politics 
and international accord or discord, BACKGROUND On 
World Politics is the small end of the funnel. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review books. 
cept for notes on theory, it does not cover conven- 
tional political science journals. (Presumably most 
of its audience reads these, and for those who do not 
there are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS.) 
It does not cover magazines of national mass reader- 
ship. It does not carry original articles. Its job 
is not to add to the river of print but to channel off 
and regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas which 
pertain to world politics but which are scattered 


through publications not primarily devoted to world 
politics. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon 
the projectable recent past and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. 
The Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. MILITARY POLICIES AND CAPABILITIES 


MAHANs 20th CENTURY 


A nuclear force which is not to strike the first blow 
and yet can be destroyed by an enemy who can strike is 
of little value to the US in the nuclear age. The US 
advantage is in actual or potential control of the seas 
and in possessing the only mobile weapons system for 
controlling the air space above the seus. 


It may be too late to overtake the Soviets in fixed 
base ballistic missiles, but they are vulnerable to 
destruction by Soviet ICBM's anyway. However, a sea- 
based missile deterrent force would confront Soviet 
leaders with "the stern fact that somewhere in the 
waste of waters, within striking distance of the Soviet 
heartland, dwell these mighty organizations,..-ever 
ready to loose their frightful violence in retaliation 
against Soviet viclence,"” but immune from a one punch 
knockeout by Soviet ICBM's. 

(George Fielding Eliot, "The Bolt from the Blue", 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, July 1959. ) 


SEE ALSO: Capt Daniel J. Carrison, "The Role of the 
Navy in Cold War," U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
June 1959. 
Lt. Roy L. Beavers, USN, "Seapower and Geopolitics 
in the Missile Age," US Naval Institute Proceedings, 

June 1959. 


SEAPOWER FOR THE ABOVE STRATEGY 


"The number of Western carriers and missile cruisers is 
increasing. The USA has 40, Great Britain 17, including 
those building and in reserve, and France will add two 
to her existing three." 

(Admiral Elis Biorklund, "Modern SeaeAir Strategy and 
Submarine Warfare-I," Journal of Royal United Service 
Institution, Feb 1959.) 


LAND MOBILITY FOR ICBM 


The Air Force's Minuteman ICBM (6000 mile solid pro} 
pellant) is designed for launching from both railway 
Cars and trucks, in addition to a basic scheme for 
firing from fixed underground silos. 


The general estimate now under consideration for Mi- 
nuteman numerical strength "ranges from the middle 
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hundreds to the high thousands." 
("Mobility Designed into Minuteman," Aviation Week, 
‘Aug 3, 1959.) 


SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE DEFENSE 


The Advanced Research Projects Agency has just put up 
$80 millions for 1959 to try to find a blue sky defense 
against Soviet ICBMs. The agency plans to spend another 
$128 million in 1960. More than 30 private companies 
and institutions are taking part. 


Research and exploratory studies are being made on 

such proposed antiemissile weapons as: (1) death rays 
which would incinerate the missiles, (2) antiegravity 
devices to hurl incoming objects into space; (3) giant 
shields; (4) spacecraft from which ICBMs could be in- 
tercepted shortly after they are launched. 

(James Baar, "ARPA Seeks "Blue Sky’ Defense against 
Russian Missiles", Missiles and Rockets, July 13, 1959.) 


NEXT WAR, WHAT KIND? 


The US today has a strategic material stockpile worth 
$6 billions. These include 75 materials running from 
managanese to zinc stored at some 216 depots. 


Seventy-three plants are in reserve for mobilization 
purposese--38 inactive and 35 active to varying degrees. 
Of these 35 are ammunition plants; 26 are for some type 
of ordnance, and 5 are in the Army missile program. 


The mothball fleet consists of nearly 1400 ships of all 
types--47 carriers, 15 battleships, 54 cruisers, 121 
destroyers and 44 submarines. 


The Air Force now is doing practically no industrial 
planning. Its theory is that in any total war only the 
forces the US can bring into action at the beginning can 
have any meaning. 


The Army reserve can be operating in 3 to 4 months, but 
cannot match Communist armies in any sizeable land war 
with conventional weapons. 


(James Baar, "Pick Your Ware-Then Plan for It," Missiles 


and Rockets, Aug 10, 1959.) 
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UNDERSEA WARFARE 


Undersea Warfare (USW) already accounts for $4 billions 
a year of Navy spending. Over the next decade USW spend- 
ing will grow as fast as spaceflight spending. 


USW now includes strategic bombardment of land targets, 
antiesurface ship activities and antisubmarine warfare. 


Where a 300 foot depth was a dangerous limit in WWII, 
today's submarines dive readily to 1000 feet and boats 
capable of operating effectively at 3000 feet are now 
under construction. Research vessels to go down three 
miles are now under consideration. 

("USWs A $4 Billion Yearly Market," Missiles and Rockets, 
Aug 10, 1959.) 


ANTISUB TASK FORCE 


Antisubmarine Defense Group "ALFA" was established in 
April 1958. In addition to the forces normally com- 
prising a Hunter-Killer Group(carrier, destroyers, 
carrier fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters) Task Group 
ALFA was augmented by two antisubmarine submarines and 

a patrol plane element. 

(Capt Thomas McGrath, "Antisubmarine Defense Group ALFA," 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, August 1959.) 


ANTIMISSILE MYTH 


"For the time being the antimissile missile is a myth, 
and it may well remain so. To intercept and stop a 
rocket on its way towards you is a difficult and perhaps 
impossible task. . « 


With luck the antimissile missile will pass close to 

the missile ten minutes after takeoff--or twenty min- 
utes after the missile took off-eand perhaps 2000 miles 
away from the target. The meeting will take place about 
300 miles up, well clear of the atmosphere. How is the 
antimissile missile to destroy its opponent?" 

(Tom Margerison, "The Antimissile Missile," Air Force, 
July 1959.) 


OUTLOOK FOR AVIATION INDUSTRY 


"In 1944, 95,272 military aircraft were produced. In 
1953 this number was decreased to 10, 626, and in 1957 
to 5,500. In 1953, 779,000 persons were employed in 
the aircraft and parts industry; this employment peaked 
at 878,000 in 1957 and was reduced to 765,000 in 1958. 
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The increase in employment from 1953-1957, was distri- 
buted: 44% in salaried personnel and only 6% in the 
production or wage category. 


The decline in the number of military aircraft procured 
will definitely continue. To maintain level of opera- 
tions and ensure continuity of employment the major air- 
craft companies have had to diversify their activities." 


The future promises to be dismal for the marginal pro- 
ducer. 

(Brig. Gen. Harvard We Powell, "Aviation's Industrial 
Evolution,” Air Force, August 1959.) 


SOME DEFENSE SPENDING IS CONSTRUCTIVE 


Investment in nuclear power program, runs into millions 
of dollars, but this part of defense spending may mean 
industrial power for 2/3 of the world's population. 
Much of the military program is concerned with power 
units for remote and inaccessible locations. The po- 
tential use in remote areas to meet civilian needs in 
mining and isolated industries is obvious. 


A big defense budget is with us for a long time to come, 
but we should evaluate the defense picture not in terms 

_ of dollar cost in this fiscal year or next, but in terms 

of that expenditure minus the economic benefits that 

/ come from it. 


omy Witze, "Swords and Plowshares," Air Force, Aug. 
1959. 


U.S. SPENDING AND RUSSIAN REVOLT 


_ Since 1950 the Soviet economy has grown twice as fast 
} as ours. Its rate of average annual growth has been 

; about 7% over-all and 10% in industrial production. 

| This figure compares to a 3.4% rate of over-all growth 
; annually in the U.S. Our Gross National Product is 


f} still very much larger than the Soviets. 


Each increase in our military expenditures of 1% of 
our GNP would force Russia to divert 2.5% of her GNP 
to maintain the pace. 


“We have it in our power to tighten the pinch on the 
Soviet economy by accelerating our own arms program." 
The pinch would be felt most severely in the Soviet 
citizen's living standard. 

_ (William C. Foster, "We Need a True Balance of Defense", 
Air Force (reprinted from Orbis), July 1959.) 
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POLITICAL ROLE OF ARMIES 


"In essence an army is the final expression of the deter- 
mination of a people to stay the course of history. It 
is created primarily to make government possible, and 
that basic commitment is its unique, decisive, non-trans- 
ferable mission. Sovereignty is born with it, and dies 
when it perishes. It is not a political weapon merely, 
but the embodiment of a collective political will. . ." 


", . sDeterring force, as a thing poised only for a 
retaliatory destructiveness, must lead eventually to the 
interring of all constructive political influence. In 
crises short of total war, it has little bargaining value 
and no stiffening effect." 

(Brig. Gen. S.L.A. Marshall, "The Place of Man in the 
Modern Army," Army, Aug. 1959.) 


NONCONFORMITY AND MILITARY TRAINING 


Elements of Army life that are unnecessarily different 
from the civilian environment.should be eliminated. 
"Training time spent to unlearn civilian habits and ace 
quire different, but not necessarily better ones, in 
militarily nonessential activities may be a luxury we 
can no longer afford. . ." 


However, it must be kept in mind that under combat con- 
ditions conformity is essential to survival. 
(Lt. Col. John L. Finan, “Focus on Man", Army, July 1959.) | 


NEW CONCLUSIONS ON BRAINWASHING 


Indoctrination is not an alleorenothing affair in which 
there is either total conversion or no effect. Studies 
show: 1) The recipient responds selectively to indoc- 
trination and absorbs material having no basic conflict 
with his previous beliefs and loyalties. 2) All per- 
sonnel were conscious of the Communist attempts to man- 
ipulate their thinking. 3) Indoctrination attempts were 
most likely to be effective in a permissive environment, 
such as a hospital. 4) There was lack of correspondence 
between favorable impression of ideological doctrines 
and willingness to go along with indoctrinators other- 
wise, such as collaboration. 5) Compared to other 
people, American military personnel were strikingly re- 
sistant to Communist indoctrination efforts. 

(Albert D. Biderman, "Effects of Communist Indoctrin- 
ation Attempts: Some Comments based on an Air Force 
Prisoner-of-War Study", SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol.6,#4, 
Spring 1959, 304-313.) 
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II. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SUBSTRUCTURE 


UNIVERSALS IN ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


"The difficulties of organization under capitalism and 
under communism . . .are . . esimilar"because techno- 
logy is the same everywhere. This is illustrated by 
the tendency towards greater government control in the 
West and, contrarily, by recent decentralizing moves 
in authority and industry in the USSR. 


"It seems probable that in the long run. . .the US and 
the USSR will grow closer and closer together--converg- 
ing trends suggesting the difficulty of striking the 
correct balance between voluntarism and control." 
(James R. Schlesinger and Almarin Phillips /U. of Vire- 
ginia, both/, "The Ebb Tide of Capitalism? . . .," THE 
aabeaes.) JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, LXXIII: 3 (Aug.1959), 
448-465. 


GIANT COMPANIES FAVORED IN CONTRACTS 


To reduce lead time in US production of new weapons 
(twice as long as Russian), the American military are 
turning to “the ‘weapon system’ concept of assigning 
decision-making authority and of contracting for the 
development of the highly complex weapon and support 
systems of the space age." In this way, authority for 
the design, development, and production of an entire 
weapon or military support system are assigned to a 

/ single (private) management organization. 


Objections to the weapon system concept stem from fears 
that "this method of contracting will lead to concen- 
tration of military work in the hands of a relatively 
few giant companies." 

| (J. Sterling Livingston, "Weapon System Contracting," 

HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, 37:4 (July /Aug. ,1959) ,83-92. ) 


MORE PRIVATE INVESTMENT ABROAD 


New US private investments abroad are increasing "in 
excess of $4 billion annually, compared with a $3 bill- 
ion rate increase in recent years. Some countries, 
formerly reluctant to offer special inducements to 
private foreign investors, now invite them--India, Thai- 
land, and Argentina, are examples. 

(Alexander 0. Stanley, "International Markets," DUN'S 
REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, Sept. 1959, 139-144. ) 


IS AEC TOO CAUTIOUS? 
Industrial firms are highly critical of the new safety 
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requirements issued by the AEC for radiological ex- 
posuree It would cost firms dearly to comply with 
these limits. Many have invested sizable sums in pro- 
grams designed to fit the old exposure limits. 
("Roundup", Nuclenonics, Sept. 1959, p.21.) 


WORLD DATA ON REACTOR INDUSTRY 


The following table describes the state of the nuclear 
reactor industry to date: 


FUNCTION U.S. FOREIGN 

Oper- Cont- 

ating Bldg. racted Op. Bldg. Cont. 
Power, domestic 1 7 7 10 28 17 
Power, export 0 3 2 0 2 1 
Power, pilot plants 6 5 ¢) NOT KNOWN 
Military & Naval 10 44 5 NOT KNOWN 
Research, Domestic 58 21 48 34 11 11 
Research, export 14 14 9 6 0 


8 
(Nucleonics, Sept.,1959, "Roundup" p.32.) 


INDUSTRY RECENTRALIZES 


Dissatisfaction with postwar experiments in decentrali- 
zation of industrial organization, "democratic super 
vision," management development, and communication have 
caused "hundreds of companies," large and small, to 
"recentralize." Increased competition and business com- 
plexity causes more emphasis on longerange planning, 
product development and research. The resultant en- 
larged top management calls signals for entire com- 
panies including nominally autonomous divisions. 


Many companies now have “operations research teams" not 
only to advise but to tell divisions what number and 
type of production runs to make, what inventory levels 
to keep, what ccsts to expect, etc. Growing use of 

the office electronic computer as the prime device in 
programming production and assimilating informaeticn 
facilitates this "he from decentralization. 

(Edward McCreary, "Countertrend to Decentralization: 
Top Management Tightens Controls," DUN'S REVIEW AND 
MODERN INDUSTRY, July 1959, pp.32=34.) 


INDUSTRY DOES LITTLE BASIC RESEARCH 
Only 4% of the 3.7 billion dollars spent on industrial 
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research and developement goes for basic or fundamen- 
tal research. Industries where obsolescence is rapid 

do the most basic work and large firms tend to do the 
most. This tendency is least true in pharmaceuticals, 
where all companies sponsor basic research, and most 
true in electronics where only firms of more than 20,000 
employees do any at all. 

(Science, 19 June 1959, Vol.129 No.3364, P.16 53 "Basic 
Research in Industry" J.C. Fisher.) 


SCAPEGOAT FOR FRUSTRATIONS 


Does frustration increase the expression of prejudice? 
An attitude test was given to 64 students. Then they 
were exposed to a relatively mild, experimentally induced 
frustration. Immediately thereafter, alternate forms 

of the attitude scale were given. 


Significant increases were found in the expression of 
anti-Negro prejudice following frustration. Compar- 
able postfrustration was not observed on other sub- 
scales. Hence, there was ‘targeting’ of a minority 
group within the general framework of the Scapegoat. 
phenomenon. 

(Cowen, Emory L., Judah Landes, and Donald E. Schaet, 
"The Effects of Mild Frustration on the Expression of 
Prejudiced Attitudes," The Journal of Abnormal and Soc- 
ial Psychology," January 1959, PP. 20-09.) 


AFTER A NUCLEAR ATTACK 


If it is assumed that a thermonuclear attack will not 
destroy all of the US and its inhabitants and that after 
such an attack the US will be left alone by the enemy; 
the sociological problems of such a period are similar 
to those of any other disasterestricken social system. 


In the zone of maximal physical destruction, two major 
reactions may be expected: a state of stunned shock 

(but no mass panic) followed by survival activity ore 
iented toward assisting others, especially friends and 
relatives. The main concern will be with the living, 

not the dead. Disaster victims will be willing to accept 
leadership quickly and readily. In the peripheral zone, 
the greatest amount of disfunctional ahd irrational be- 
havior may be expected, such as panic flight. Very few 
persons from this area will go into the stricken area 

to help victims. In the third zone, where explosions are 
seen but not felt, persons will be stunned, have little 
knowledge of the extent or nature of destruction, and 
will render assistance to victims in general. 

(Edward A. Tiryakian, "Aftermath of a Thermonuclear Attack 
on the US: Some Sociological Considerations", SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, Vol.6, #4, Spring 1959, 291-303.) 
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NEWS SELECTION 


During the December 1958 newspaper strike the New York 
Times issued a supplement devoting one page to each day's 
events. This was used as a model to test the news judg. 
ments of 4 other newspapers. Only about 4 of the Times 
stories, and an even smaller percentage of foreign rela- 
tions stories were to be found in the other papers. Ob- 
viously, this was not a question of space, but a question 
of judgment. 

(John L. Huelting, "Testing Judgments in News Selection," 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Summer 1959, pp. 348-50. ) 


REPORTERS HAVE STEREOTYPES 


When writing accounts of events, newsmen often have spe- 
cific audience figures in mind based on their own private 
experiences. When "good news" is accompanied with an 
image of "good" figures or bad news with hostile figures 
the reporting is likely to be accurate. Good news is cone 
sistently more accurately reported than bad. (Based up- 
on intensive interviews and followeups of 33 reporters.) 
(Ithiel De Sola Pool and Irwin Shulman, "Newsmen's Fante 
asies, Audiences and Newswriting,” PUBLIC OPINION QUART- 
ERLY, Summer 1959, ppe 1458158. 


SUBLIMINAL PERSUASION INEFFECTIVE 


Subliminal inducements on television broadcasts by them- 
selves produced no appreciable change in sales in the 
test area. When accompanied by overt inducements, the 
increases in sales ranged from 280 to 500% There is no 
evidence for any overweening influence of subliminal in- 
ducement. It is a very inefficient form of persuasion, 
often missed by the intended receiver. People are cap- 
able of resisting this type of message. 

(Melvin L. DeFlever and Robert M. Petranoff, "A Televised 
Test of Subliminal Persuasion," PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERDY, 
Summer 1959, pp. 168-180.) 


ATTITUDES ON SUBLIMINAL PERSUASION 


In a sample of 1324 respondents in San Francisco in May 
1958 less than $ had heard of subliminal advertising. 

Of these, 4 thought it unethical, but only 1/3 would re- 
fuse to listen to programs utilizing it. 

(Ralph Norman Haber, "Public Attitudes Toward Subliminal 
Advertising", PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Summer 1959, 

pp. 291-93.) 
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III. U. S» FOREIGN POLICIES 


LIMITS OF US ALLIANCE SYSTEM 


US commitments in the Middle and Far East are immense 
and it can be doubted whether the US has the power to 
“surely deter or repel an attack." Most of our allies 
in these areas have uncertain economic bases and the 


major countries are antagonistic to us or at best luke- 
warm. 


The Manila or Bagdad Pacts have value but are by no 
means limitless. The utility of these alliances would 
be greater in limited than in all out war. 


Indispensable as armed forces are for some purposes, 
they are nearly useless against the political and econ- 
omic infiltrations that Soviet Union has been practicing 
for the last 5 years. 

(Hollis Barber, "U.S. Alliances East of Suez," U.S. 


Naval Institute Proceedings, July 1959.) 


ORGANIZATION FOR FOREIGN POLICY PLANNING 


Henry M. Jackson has initiated an unprecedented Senate 
study of foreign policy making machinery in the execu- 
tive branch. Senator Jackson holds that the present 

organization is unrealistic and ineffectual in provide 
ing a generalized and coordinated strategy for survival 
in the cold war. He reiterates many of the criticisms 


_ previously voiced by Henry Kissinger ("The Policy Maker 


and the Intellectual,” The Reporter, March 5, 1959) and 
contends that the "National Security Council technique" 


is "bankrupt" and stultifies creative effort in the ex- 
ecutive branch. 


The Senator makes a number of tentative suggestions 
aimed at more planning at the "grass roots" among the 
operating agencies which have direct, dayetoeday res- 
ponsibility for implementing policy. He suggests that 
policy planning staffs be set up in each main depart- 
ment and that continuing staff relations be organized 
between Defense and State. He calls for a redefinition 
of the role of the National Security Council and appa- 
rently would limit it to reconciling conflicts generated 
by conflicting proposals and courses of action in the 
major operating units. 

(Henry M. Jackson, "To Forge A Strategy For Survival," 
Public Administration Review, Vol.xix No.3 (Summer, 1959) 
PPe 
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LABOR TRADITION OF ANTI-IMPERIALISM 


When expansionist sentiment gained popularity in the US, 
the AF of L was a young organization. Except for immi- 
gration restrictions, it was not prepared to act with 
vigor and unity on international problems. It began 
taking stands against the acquisition of colonies by 
the US. Samuel Gompers was instrumental in this issue 
which stimulated AF of L thought and made a lasting 
impression upon its traditions. This experience of 

the 1890's left the AF of L with an anti-imperialist 
bias which has frequently asserted itself. 

(Delber L. McKee, "Samuel Gompers, the A.F.of L.,and 
Imperialism, 1895-1900", The Historian, Vol.XXI,No.2 
(Feb. 1959, )pp.197=199. ) 


U.S. TREATY LAW 


An examination of Senate action on treaties from 1944 

to 1958 shows that, with some exceptions such as the Gene 
ocide Treaty, there have been few long delays, few cap- 
tious reservations, and no formal requests for amend- 
ments. This development may be ascribed to several 
tors: the trend to bipartisanship in foreign policy 
making, closer executiveelegislative liaison in foreign 
relations, and increased resort to Congressionally ap- 
proved executive agreements. The ambiguous status of 

the executive agreement relative to treaties has not yet 
been clarified by the Supreme Court. However, recent 
practice of the State Department has been to use treaties 
to define and executive agreements to implement foreign 
policy, unless these agreements are made in pursuance 

of the President's constitutional powers. The Department 
and Congress consult when there is uncertainty as to 
which form should be used. While the demand for revis- 
ion of the treaty-making power is now quiescent, the 
basic problem of the relation between treaties as dom- 
estic law and acts of Congress still exists. This pro- 
blem which arises from the constitutional requirement 

of Senate approval of treaty law but Congressional en- 
actment of statutory law could be solved by requiring 
treaties to be approved by both houses. 

(C.H. McLaughlin, "The Scope of the Treaty Power in the 
US II", 43 Minnesota Law Review, no.4(March 1959), 
pp-651-725.) 


TREATY POWER DOES NOT EXCEED CONGRESS’ POWER 


Critics of the treaty-emaking power in the US argue that 
it is broader than the power of Congress and must be 
curbed to protect the federal system. However, an anal- 
ysis of the power of Congress in the domain of foreign 
relations shows that in regard to legislating on matters 
of "international concern", the congressional power and 
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the treaty-making power are correlative. 
(Louis Henkin, "The Treaty Makers and the Law Makers} 
The Law of the Land and Foreign Relations", 107 Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania Law Review, No. 7 (May 1959), S03- 


EVALUATION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PERSONNEL 


After 1 year with a University’s overseas technical ass-« 
istance program, the author concludes that university 
personnel tend to be professionally more competent and 
better trained than US government agency personnel. Also, 
University personnel usually establish better rapport with 
the local community than government-agency personnel. 
(John M. Hunter, “Reflections on the Administrative As- 
pect of a Technical Assistance ye ag ECONOMIC DEVELOP. 
MENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Vol.VII,#4, July 1959,445=451.) 


BACKGROUND OF SOVIET SUSPICION 


During the early days of the Russian Revolution the State 
Department ordered the American embassy not to deal dire 
ectly with the Bolsheviks. This created a void in which 
the functions of the American Embassy were assumed by the 
Americans on the spot -- the Creel Committee, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and, to a lesser degree, the YMCA. The 
Bolsheviks considered these Americans "as official agene 
cies of the US insiduously directed against them." "As 
a result, the Communist view of the US was prejudiced fra 
the very beginning." 

(Claude E. Fiske, "The Influence of the Creel Committee 
and the American Red Cross on RussianeAmerican Relations, 


1917-1919," The Journal of Modern History, Vol.XXXI,No.2 
(June 1959),pp. 93 = 109.) 


US MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


American Middle East policy has attempted to achieve 
certain fairly clear objectives: 1) to create a system 
of defense against possible Russian aggression; 2) to 
make available to the West the petroleum of the region; 
and 3) to promote stability and prosperity. 

(P. L. Hanna, “America in the Middle East," Middle East- 
ern Affairs, May 1959) 
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PART TWO: WESTERN EUROPE 
EUROPEAN COURT BECOMES OPERATIVE 


Qn January 21, 1959, the European Court of Human Rights 
came into existence. This brings the 1950 European Con- 
vention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamen- 
tal Freedoms into full effect. Under the terms of the 
convention, a complaint may be brought to the European 
Commission of Human Rights by a member state or by indi- 
vidual petition. If the Commission is unable to resolve 
the dispute, it may be referred by a member state or 

the Commission to the Buropean Court of Human Rights for 
adjudication. Eight of the 15 signatory states have 
accepted compulsory jurisdiction. This court may prove 
whether judicial settlement can be an effective remedy 
in the area of human rights. 

(A.H. Robertson, "The European Court of Human Rights", 


‘ International and Comparative Law Quarterly, pt. 2 
Apr - 


EUROPEAN T V NETWORK 


BUROVISION is a cooperative group of Buropean television 
broadcasters, and represents the first European network. 
It developed out of BBC and French cooperation, and has 
been relatively permanent since 1955. It has covered 
such events as the Olympics, NATO Conferences, and the 
Brussels World Fair. It not only provides an opportunity 
for international cooperation, but also enables stations 
to reduce costs. 

(D.K. Pollock and D. L. Woods, "A Study In International 
Communication: EUROVISION,” JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING, 
Spring 1959, PPe 101-117. 


BRITISH ECONOMY AND DEFENSE CUTS 


The British economy has a labor force of 23 millions 

and provides sustenance for 51 millions. Present net 
national income istl7 billion per year or about%340 per 
Capita <= one of the highest national incomes in the world 


Projected defense expenditures for the current year are &% 
1.4 billion or about 8% of the national income. This 
compares with 10% for defense for the years 1952-57. By 
1962 the rate may drop to 7%, 


Only a small part of British industry expects to be hard 
hit by defense cutbacks. The airplane industry has felt 
the effect of cuts partly because it has to finance re- 
search which the government once paid for. Shipbuild- 
ing has its order books full at the moment. The cutback 
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should be good for the economy and industry. Foreign 
competition will test industry more than the reduction 
in defense spending. 

(A.A. Shenfield, "The Impact of Reductions of Defence 


Requirements on British Industry," Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, Feb. 1959.) 


BRITISH JUSTICE PROTECTS GI 


An examination of the legal procedure followed in those 
cases involving American servicemen in which Great Bri- 
tain takes exclusive jurisdiction under the terms of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement, demonstrates that the 
rights of the accused are strictly protected in pre- 
trial and trial proceedings. 

(Eerl A. Snyder, "The NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
wen 19 Federal Bar Journal, No.2 (April 1959), 
136-151. 


BRITISH SHIPPING 


Merchant ship tonnage of the world was about 106 million 
gross tons at the end of 1957. The US had about 14 mill. 
ion tons, and the U.K. had 18,500,000 or about 174 % of 
the world total. 


World seaborne tonnage for 1956 was about 900 million 
tons; British ships carried about 1/5. Ships carried 
3000 times as much as airplanes. 


Threats to British shipping: (1) Resort to flags of cone 
venience. Ships registered under the flags of Panama, 
Liberia, Honduras and Costa Rica totaled 750,000 tons in 
1939, but by 1957 some 14,250,000 tons or 15h% of the 
world total were so registered. About 40% of this is 
owned by American interests. (2) Flag discrimination. 
The US applied preference in case of gift or aid care 
goes and thus put in the way of the trader the right to 
choose the ships in which cargo may be carried. (3) 
Subsidies. 

(Robert D. Ropner, (President, Chamber of Shipping of 
the U.K.), "British Shipping--What of Its Future?" Jour- 


nal of Royal United Service Institution, May 1959, pp. 


MISSILES IN BRITAIN 


The first five of 20 Douglas Thor IRBM sites planned 
for the British Isles will become fully operational under 
RAF control in the next few weeks with USAF retaining 
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authority only over nuclear warheads. 
(Cecil Brownlow, "First FAR Thor Sites Nearly Operation- 
al," Aviation Week, July 13, 1959.) 


REVOLUTION IN GERMAN LAW 


Recent trends in German administrative law: 

(1) German administrative law is derived from those parts 
of the Basic Law (Grundgesetz) of 1949, which deal with 
the organization of the federal state, define fields of 
jurisdiction and formulate certain fundamental rights of 
the individual. 

(2) The idea of the totalitarian state has been replaced 
by that of state embodying the rule of law (Rechtstaat), 
understood as a conscious limitation of the power of the 
executive, which has become subject to law and to court 
control in the same way as any private citizen. 

(3) Not only is the scope of administrative discretion 
constantly diminishing, but the executive would be un- 
able to exercise even those powers which are nominally 
within its discretion without its acts being open to 
judicial censure. 

(4) As articles 20 and 28 of the Basic Law indicate, 
Germany is a social state as well as a state embodyin 
the rule of law (Etat social as weil as Etat de droit) 
and these concepts sre now fused in that of the state of 
social law (Etat de droit social). Thus the traditional 
notion of administration as a guardian of order has been 
replaced by a much wider notion of “operational adminis- 
tration" (Leistungsverwaltung). This has arisen mainly 
from the increasing claims of citizens who have suddenly 
become aware of an intense need for social and economic 
fairness. 

(Fritz Werner, President, Federal Administrative Tri- 
bunal of the Federal Republic of Germany), “Remarques 
sur les tendances nouvelles du droit administratif 
allemand.” International Review of Administrative Sci- 
ences, XXV, No.2, 


MISSILES IN ITALY 


First operational units of the Army-Martin Pershing 800. 
mile solid propellant missile may be stationed behind 

the mountain passes of northern Italy, manned by forces 
of the U.S. Southern Task Force. An 800 mile arc ex- 
tends from this area beyond Kiev and reaches into Latvia, 
Lithuania and the satellite countries. 

(Cecil Brownlow, "Pershing May First be Deployed in 
Italy," Aviation Week, July 20, 1959.) 
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PART THREE: THE U.8.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


SOVIET GRAND STRATEGY 


The Soviet strategic objective in war is the conquest 
of other assets -- not the reduction of others and them- 
selves to radioactive ash. 


", . Their military strategic concept sees victory won 


only through the destruction of opposing military power 
in what they calculate will be a long, hard worldwide 
war requiring large ground armies, tense morale demands, 
and an all-encompassing economic effort." 


The organization, composition, nature and size of their 
armed forces have been shaped in accordance with this 
doctrine. 

(Raymond L. Garthoff, "Soviet Doctrine on the Decisive 
Factors in Modern War," Military Review, July 1959.) 


SOVIET LEGAL SYSTEM 


The Soviet legal system cannot be understood in terms 
of the Western concept of "rule of law". The emphasis 
in Russian law is placed upon individual duties rather 
than individual rights. The individual is the object 
of the law which, in turn, is a political instrument 
used by the state both to instruct and to control the 
populace. In contrast with the "moral pluralism" of 
the Western states, Soviet Russia has a legal system 


‘characterized by "moral monism" in which the state has 


the role of “keeper of the individual's conscience." 
(Samuel I. Shuman, "Soviet Legality as Revealed by 
Soviet Jurisprudence," 5 Wayne Law Review, No.2 (Spring) 
1959, pp»209=225. ) 


SOVIET’S CANAVERAL LOCATED 


"The Soviet Union's new missile and satellite launching 
base-in operation less than a year = is northeast of the 
Aral Sea in the Republic of Kazakh, approximately 70 
miles north and east of the city of Aral'sk." Source: 
a Czech article which had the coordinates right but 

was inaccurate in its description of the location. The 
old base was at Kapustin Yar at the bend in the Volga 
River near Stalingrad. 


(Paul Means, "Report Pinpoints Red Launch Base," Missilies 


and Rockets, Sept. 7, 1959, p.2l.) 


SOVIET FAR EAST STRATEGY 
Jane's Fighting Ships, puts Soviet submarine strength 
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at 500 with 75 units (including a large nuclear-power-. 
ed type) of very long range and another large high- 
speed guided missile type, under construction. 


"The Soviet Union enjoys a practical monopoly of mari- 
time activities in 4 of the Arctic basin. With So viet 


" control of the Kuriles, the Okhotsk Sea has effectively 
become a mare clausume Sino-Soviet power in that sector 

ni is being increased by joint exploitation of the Amur 

r River valley. Further developments include the reported 
construction of a dam across the Tartary Strait to 

S; change the climate of the Soviet Maritime Province (And, 
incidentally, of Hokkaido) 

r At some future time the Moscow-Peking partnership in- 


tends to capitalize on the Seoul Government's claims in 
the Japan Sea, Japan's irredentist feeling regarding 
Okinawa and its need for fishing rights, the Chinese 
offshoreeisland controversy, etc. 

(O. Edmund Clubb, "Sino-Soviet Power in the West Pacific," 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, June 1959.) 


SOVIET STRENGTH IN ANTARCTIC 


At present the Russians occupy Antarctic sites at Mirny 
and Lazarov on the East Antarctic coast and Komsol'skaya 
Vostok in the interior. The Poles have an interior base 
called Oazis. 


The Soviet whaling flotilla recently circumnavigated An- 
tarctica for the first time. 


Soviet rocket activity in Antarctica has been confined 
g) to the firing of 2 dozen sounding rockets from the So- 
viet vessel Ob off the coasts. However, Soviet sci- 
entists previously have said Russia was considering 
launching satellites from Antarctic. 

(James Baar, "Red Threat from Antarctica," Missiles 

2 and Rockets, June 1, 1959.) 


, SOVIET MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


Since 1955, the Middle East has been experiencing the 
most serious of Russia's many attempts to establish her 
influence there. That year marks the beginning of a 
new policy: instead of disparaging the new bourgeois- 
—SS | nationalist governments, the Soviet Union supports them 
wherever and whenever necessary. 


One factor favoring Soviet success has been the removal 
of Britain as the paramount power from the Middle East 
as well as from India. 
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Vast academic resources which the Russians have built up 
for research in Middle East affairs are now being used 
to further foreign policy. 

(G.E. Wheeler, "Russia and the Middle East," Internat- 
ional Affairs, London, July 1959.) 


SOVIETS DOMINATE IN SUBS 


Soviet submarines armed with 1500 mile missiles could hit 
any part of the US. The Soviet submarine fleet of 450 
boats includes 100 "W" class (capable of launching air- 
breathing type missiles from its deck) and some 60 "2" 
class (capable of launching missiles from inside tubes 
as US Polarises will be). Russia is reported to be 
building 3 to 5 nuclear powered submarines. Red China 
has become the world's third largest builder of sub- 
marines. Hitler began WW II with 60 submarines compared 
to Russia's present 450. 

(James Baar, "Soviet Submarines Bigger Threat than ICBMS," 
Aviation Week, August 10, 1959.) 


MILITARY-CIVILIAN PAY DIFFERENTIALS 


Of the estimated 2,500,000 men in the Soviet Ground forces 
roughly 83% are conscripts, 14% officers and 3% are ree 
enlisted soldiers. The private gets about ten cents a 
day. Reeenlistees get 7 times as much as conscripts. The 
base pay of a major general is 156 times that of a con- 
script private in his first 2 years. The base pay of a 
US officer of comparable rank is about 15 times that of a 
private. The standard of living of the Soviet army off- 
icer is higher than that of Soviet civilians of compare 
able responsibility. A civilian technician gets about 
11,00 rubles annually; a senior lieutenant whose res- 
ponsibilities are theoretically equal gets 17,160 rubles. 
("Pay of Soviet Military Personnel," Army Information 
Digest, Sept. 1959.) 


USSR CENSUS 


Preliminary reports on the 1959 USSR census, the first 
in 20 years, indicate the following: 1) there are 55 
women for every 45 men in the USSR. The male deficit 

is in ages over 32 which could mean that Soviet losses 
in W.W. II were much larger than the usual 3 to 7 mille 
ion estimates. 2) Over 100 million of the 208.8 mill- 
ion population live in cities and the rise in cit 
dwellers has been especially rapid since 1956. 3) Only 
30% of the population lives beyond the Urals, despite 
the emphasis on Siberia, compared with 25% before W.W.II. 


American","Science and the Citizen",Sept.59» 
107.) 
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EAST GERMAN PRESS 


East German newspapers are not uniform in content and 
tone. There is least variety in their approval of Comm- 
unism, but relative space varies from paper to paper. 
Among the papers studied, space devoted to politics and 
ideology ranges, from 21% to 45% of total inches, and 
culture and entertainment, at the other extreme, varies 
from 16 to 31%. The press may be said to sample the 
news and give emphasis, rather than provide coverage of 
events. 

(Viggo Graf Blucher, "Content Analysis of the Press in 
the 8 German Republic," GAZETTE (Leiden), 1959, pp. 
89-107. 


EAST GERMAN ECONOMY 


Communist claims that a Sovietetype planned economy pro- 
motes proportionate development of the economy are not 
born out by the record of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic (GDR). A comparison of the economic development of 
the GDR with 1936 German production reveals that induste 
rial and transport sectors have expanded vigorously, 
agriculture has decreased, and other sectors are relate 
ively unchanged. 


This is in sharp contrast to West German growth where 
all economic sectors have expanded markedly relative to 
TS36. Per capita consumption and investment in the GDR 
are only 60% of West German levels; but are expanding 
slowly. 


Reasons for the differential development are (1) heavy 
reparations payment through 1953 (now ended); (2) plann- 
ing errors (some of which have been eliminated); (3) con- 
stant population loss to West Germany; and (4) ineffice 
ient economic integration of the Soviet bloc. (Present 
integration plans call for the GDR to concentrate on 
chemical production and reduce or abolish output in heavy 
machinery which will be shifted to Czechoslovakia or 

the USSR itself.) 

(Wolfgang F. Stolper, "The National Product of East Ger- 
many," KYKLOS (Zurich), XII:2 (1959 /no month/),131-166. ) 


JUGOSLAV LITERARY TREND 


The literary community in Jugoslavia has been seriously 
debating the issue of "Socialist realism" as against 
literary trends in Western literature. While "Social- 
ist realism” is predominant, the modernists have their 
organs, and a definite measure of freedom is allowed in 
the discussions. The modernists are particularly strong 
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among the younger members. 

(Ante Kadic, "Socialist Realism and Modernism in Pre- 
sent-Day Jugoslavia," BOOKS ABROAD, Spring 1959, pp. 
139-43. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


There exists strong anti-German feeling in Eastern Eu- 
rope, most obviously in Poland and Czechoslavakia. Not 
only were these 2 countries the first victims of German 
aggression in WWII, but their geo-political position 
makes them adopt such an attitude. 


Both Poland and Czehoslavakia are involved in territorial 
disputes with Germany. Poland.in particular is engaged 
in a serious effort to dispel West German demands for a 
revision of the present Polish-German frontier. 

(A. Bronke, "Disengagement in East Europe," Internation- 
al Journal, Toronto, Summer 1959. 


WARSAW PACT 


Central European security has been accomplished, for the 
countries lying to the east of Germany, by a system of 
multilateral treaties of alliance, especially the War- 
saw Treaty of 1955 whose major members, besides the So- 
viet Union, are Poland, Czechoslavakia, and East Germany. 
These defensive alliances are directed against West 
German aggression and any other country associated with 
Germany. 


The Warsaw Treaty invokes article 51 of the U.N. Charter 
and follows its language. The Treaty is not incompat- 
ible with the Charter, which allows defensive alliances. 
(Ke Skubiszewski, "Postwar Alliances of Poland," Am. 


J. of International Law, July 1959.) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


CHRISTIANITY TO LOSE AFRICA 


The immense and costly Christian effort of the last 100 
years in Africa is on the wane and lacks a sense of dir- 
ection. Up to 25 years ago the Christianemission mache 
inery provided the good things--schools and medical face 
ilities. Displacement by government leaves the church 
marooned. Protestantism at least has failed deeply to 
identify with African life. There is still much oute 
ward imitation of Western styles in worship, conduct, 

and attitudes, but the veneer is thin. Growing indiff- 
erence to Christianity by the rising generation of young 
intellectuals is the most potent sign that Christianity 
may lose Africae They view Christianity as a foreign 
import and part of the cement which holds together the 
white man's domination. But more important is the growth 
of secularism prompted by the welfare state, money econ- 
omy, and urbanization. In 10 years there may be no 
African church leadership respected by educated Africans. 
The new Theological Education Fund set up by Rockefeller 
and US mission boards hopes to prevent this. 


While Christianity is losing Africa, Islam is winning it. 
The latter is progressing 10 times faster in West Africa. 
It gains because it seems genuinely African, identifies 
with African social life, and appeals equally to the se- 
cularized intellectual and the bush African. 

(Cecil Northcott, "Christianity's Lost Continent,"CORONA, 
XI (June, 1959), 217-218.) 


DILEMMAS OF DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 


Democratic political institutions in (British) West 
Africa have not solved the problem of reconciling these 
borrowed institutions with the African political and 
social climate. A growing and powerful group of West 
Africans favors "guided democracy"#-universal suffrage 
and free elections with limited opposition. They argue 
that the need to accelerate progress calls for govern- 
ment freedom from undue opposition harassment. Oppo- 
sition parties already operate under heavy obstacles: 
illiterate voters stick with the party they support first; 
after the ouster of alien rulers, opposition to an ine 
digenous government is unintelligible to the African 
mind; the material progress under indigenous governments, 
Compared to the pace of colonial governments, obscures 
the need for an opposition; government parties consol- 
idate their positions by patronage; disillusioned opp- 
Osition leaders act irresponsibly and thus reduce their 
appeal; many ruling parties depend on tribal solidarity 
which opposition parties cannot breach. 
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The boundaryemaking of the 19th century threw hostile 
groups into single administrations. How can minority 
fears be allayed? West African experience suggests 

that independent judiciaries and Bills of Rights are 
inadequate, if government parties are completely dom- 
inant. At the same time minorities, particularly those 
which are geographically concentrated and ethnically 
distinctive, pose a serious challenge tc national unity. 
(K. Gyasi-Twum, "West Africa's Prospects for Democratic 
Rule: Oppositions Face Heavy Obstacles," AFRICA SPECIAL 
REPORT, IV (June, 1959), 7 & 12; K. Gyasi-Twum, "“Minor- 
ities Pose Threat to West African Unity," ibid., IV 
(August, 1959), 13-14.) . 


TWO CONFERENCES OF AFRICAN NATIONS 


At their July meeting in Monrovia, President Tubman of 
Liberia and Prime Ministers Nkrumah of Ghana and Toure 
of Guinea resolved to speed up Africa's "totel liberat- 
ion." They proposed a conference of independent Af- 
rican states in 1960 to write a charter of unity. They 
also agreed on principles for a "Community of Independ- 
dent African States" to present to this conference. 


A month later 100 official representatives of 9 inde- 
pendent African states: Liberia, Ghana, Guinea, Libya, 
Morocco, Ethiopia, U.A.R., Tunisia, and Sudan gathered 
in Monrovia. The resolutions of this conference called 
for an end to hostilities in Algeria, Algerian self- 
determination, and support of the provisional "Govern- 
ment of Algeria"; reversal of the French decision to 
conduct nuclear explosions in the Sahara; elections 

in the French Cameroons before independence in 1960; 
condemnation of racial discrimination and segregation; 
help to dependent territories in achieving indepen- 
dence; and an end to the Nyasaland state of emergency. 
("West African 'Summit’,'' WEST AFRICA, No.2202(Aug.15, 
a "Independent States at Monrovia,” ibid., 
p-609, 


AN AFRICAN BLOC EMERGES 


The 1958 Accra Conference urged the establishment of 
permanent machinery for consultation, cooperation, and 
coordination among independent African states. The re- 
sulting African Group (9 members, 4 to be added in 1960) 
has headquarters in New York, and it is composed of a 
Co-ordinating Body, in which all are represented, and 

a 4emember Secretariat. The latter, now composed of 
Ghana, Liberia, Tunisia, and U.A.R., has initiated sugg- 
e stions for implemerting the Accra resolutions and for 


coordinating African strategy in the UN General Assembly- 
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The African Group has sent delegations to UN member 
countries to urge support for Algerian independence and 
initiated the Monrovia meeting of African states in 
August. The Group has stood together on economic issues 
(urging expansion of UN technical aid programs and ex- 
pressing concern at possible effects of the European 
Common Market). It has pushed for independence "tar- 
get" dates for UN trust territories, UN control of South 
West Africa, and an end to apartheid. It has proposed 
its own candidates for UN committees. Members have be- 
gun to see their interests as distinct from those of the 
AfroeAsian bloc. There are, however, areas of disagree- 
mente Not all members share the U.A.R.'s position on 
Israel. The Group may also divide on the issue of 
changing boundaries to accord with ethnic groups. 

(Joan Gillespie, "Africa's Voice at the UN," AFRICA 
SPECIAL REPORT, IV (June, 1959), pp.13-14.) 


ISRAEL AIDS AFRICA 


The average Israeli places more importance on Israel's 
relations with Asia and Africa than on any other area of 
world affairs. Trade with Africa is rising steeply and 
may exceed the forcast maximum of 6% of Israel's total 
foreign trade. A 4eyear agreement with Ghana went into 
effect in 1958, featuring $20 million credits to Ghana. 
Some Israeli aid takes the novel form of joint enter- 
prises: a shipping line and construction company in 
Ghana, a construction company and water company in Nigeriae 
More are being negotiated. In these companies the lo- 
cal partner (Usually government) is the major stockholder 
with an option to buy out the Israeli interest after a 
specified number of years, and the Israeli partner trains 
local personnel. According to local preference, Israeli 
companies may also work as contractors, major stock- 
holders, or simply managers. There is a growing demand 
for Israeli technicians. Training facilities in Israel 
are increasingly at the disposal of African peoples, 
chiefly in agriculture. Economic and political consid- 
erations aside, these activities are helping Israelis 

to lose their sense of isolation. 

(Eliashiv Ben-Horin, "Israel in Africa," WEST AFRICA, 
No.2200 (June 13, 1959), p.561.) 


AQABA DECLARED OPEN AT GENEVA 


The Convention on the Territorial Sea, drafted at the 
Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea, supports the 
right of passage through the Straits of Tiran and the 
Gulf of Aqaba (Art.16,para.4). An examination of the 


| proceedings of the Conference suggests that this is 
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declaratory of existing international law and effective 
without ratification of the convention. States wishing 
to take exception in the context of the present situate 
ion involving the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba 
will be faced with the traditional rule of right of pess- 
age through straits which connect the high seas and those 
gulfs or bays whose shores are under the sovereignty of 
more than one state. 

(Leo Gross, "The Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea 
and the Right of Innocent Passage through the Gulf of 
Aqaba”, 53 American Journal of International Law, No.3 


IRANIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


On the one hand, Iranian foreign policy is influenced 

by longestanding distrust of Russia, growing out of past 
Russian attempts to gain territory and oil. However, 
territorial propinquity and trade needs have tempered 
Iranian hostility. Much of Iran's annual export of rice, 
cotton, and caviar goes to Russia. 


As a result, Iranian foreign policy tries to keep a 
careful balance between Russia and the West. 
(J.P.C.Carey,"IrantAgain a Bridgehead," Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1959.) 


NIGERIA NEEDS PLANTATION AGRICULTURE 


The British assumed that West African agricultural devele 
Opment ought to center on the peasant farmer. Only in 
the Southern Cameroons did plantations become important. 
But, the picture is now changing. By 1962 plantation 
acreage in Nigeria will be 6 times that of 1952(the ma- 
jor crops are rubber and oil palms), and the Regional 
governments have accepted the principle. Peasant agri- 
culture does not provide the amenities young people want, 
nor employment for literate young men, but plantations 
can do both, stemming the fruitless drift to the cities. 
Plantations are the key to efficient production, econo} 
mic land use, and commercially successful processing, and 
thus to the revolution in land use needed if Nigeria's 
population is not to outstrip its land. Relative to a 
factory, a plantation produces more employment for the 
amount invested and most is spent locally rather than on 
imports. Although accepting the principle, the Niserian 
government has not faced the conditions which keep plan- 
tation development slow: uncertainty of land titles, poor 
communications to remote areas, burden of export taxes, 
inapplicability of tax incentives to plantations, fear 
of government marketing, and fear of government partice 
pation. 

(Plantations for Prosperity?"WEST AFRICA,No.2198 (May 
30, 1959)spp. 505-506. ) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: CHINA & INDIA 


The best records available for comparing the economic 
development of India and China, 1950 to March 1959, show 
the following: The growth rate of real income for India 
was at an annual rate of "almost 3.5 per cent;" while 

the Chinese growth rate "was at least three times as 
great." China has financed its growth by utilizing more 
domestic savings and "relatively more" assistance from 
foreign investments. Despite larger allocations to ine 
vestment and more rapid population growth, the per cap- ~ 
ita consumption in China is forging “ahead of the levels. 
prevailing in India." Comparing levels of physical out- 
put: In agriculture, China's record is more impressive 
in food grains; India's in other food products and in- 
dustrial raw materials. The government has closely di- 
rected the Chinese agricultural effort, while favorable: 
weather has accounted for India's largest production. 
creases. In industry, Chinese production of steel, ce-. 
ment, electrical power, textiles, fertilizer, and coal 
are "above those of India." The Indian Output of 
sumer goods which started at a higher level, has°*expand- 
ed more than the Chinese output. “In education and pro- - 
fessional training, India started “with a considerable 
advantage,” and aEile China is fast increasing the number 
receiving engineering and medical education it will be © 
15 to 20 years before she reaches India's position. ~~ 


The reasons why the data are “overwhelmingly favorable 
to the Chinese effort," appear to be: 1) The Chinese 
government is more efficient in converting a given gross 
investment into additional capacity: 2)°"The Chinese ~ 
have increased their allocations of current product at 
amore rapid rate." 3) China puts a larger percentage 
of total investment into agriculture and industry while 
India has consistently allocated 46+49% into transport, 
communication, and othér service sectors. 4) "Indian 
leadership has not yet assumed the responsibilities for 
organization and planning” to meet "The problems of 
underdeveloped areas; i.e., structural unemployment, 
underutilized resources , overurbanization, nonmonetized. 
savings and investment flows." 5) The Indian ratio of 
government to total expenditures "is lower than in any — 
other country for which national product statistics are 
available (less than 1/3 that of US).. . 


China's relative success in its development efforts bids 
fair to be maintained, if not expanded. It is not real- 
istic to expect internal pressures to impede progress." 
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Contrasts in political philosophy do not explain the 
contrasts in achievement. India's adherence to dem- 
ocracy is not the reason that "rural taxation is min- 
imal; tax evasion is high; government controls a small 
proportion of the economy." The conclusion is not that 
totalitarian methods serve better than those of demoe- 
cracy.e It is rather that government in nations aspir- 
ing to economic expansion needs to define the tasks of 
rowth realistically and implement them faithfully. 

Wilfred Malenbaum, "India and China: Contrasts in 
Development Performance," AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
XLIX#3 (June 1959), 284-309. ) 


SEE ALSO: A.G. Chandevarkar, "The Public and Private 


Sectors," Economic Development & Cultural Change, VII33 
(Pt.l of 2) Apr. 1955, 


CHINA'S FOREIGN POLICY 


The 4 pillars of communist China's foreign policy are: 
(1) alliance with the Soviet Union; (2) extension of 
Chinese influence in Asia; (3) hostility toward the US; 
(4) determination to be a major world power. 


The reasons for China's hostility to the US are: 

(1) US refusal to recognize the de facto government of 
China; (2) US prevention of Chinese admission to the 
UN; and (3) the leading role of the US in the UN em- 
bargo of strategic materials to China. 

(Peggy Durdin, "MAO'S China," Headline Series, July- 
August, 1959.) 


UN FIGURES ON CHINA 


The UN has published statistics comparing the economic 
development of countries with centrally planned economics, 
The increase in gross industrial output of all such count- 
ries, 1950-1957, was 136% The increase for mainland 
China was 276%. The increase for mining production of 
all such countries for the same period was 88%; that for 
mainland China was 226%. The over-all increase in age 
ricultural production for the period 1948-1957 was 44%, 
while that of mainland China for the years 1950-1957 

was 59%. 

("World Economics Surveyed," United Nations Review, 

July, 1959, pp.7-9, 51-53.) 


CHINA'S ECONOMIC SETBACKS 
China's much publicized “big leap forward” has proved 
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to be a limp. Peking has officially admitted setbacks 

in agricultural and industrial production. The "big 

leap forward” has "seriously dislocated Chinese economy 
and disrupted the plans for the development of industry 
and the improvement of transport facilities." 

("China Limps Backward," The Eastern Economist, New Delhi, 
July 10, 1959, p.41.) 


CHINA'S NATURAL CALAMITIES 


Communist China is now faced with a serious food crisis 
resulting from widespread natural calamities. In the. 
rich granary of South China serious flooding has ruined 
crops and taken many lives. In Northwest China peasants 
have been battling serious insect pests. Hailstones a- 
lone recently damaged more than 21,000 acres of crops 
and killed thousands of domestic animals in the suburbs 
of Peking. 

("Mainland China: Floods and Drought, "Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, Hong Kong, July 9, 1959, pp. 50255.) 


CHINA'S TRADE WITH CEYLOX 


In September 1957 China granted a credit of Rs.75 million 
to "enable Ceylon to rehabilitate its rubber planta- 

tions on condition thet Ceylon should allow Chinese goods 
free access to the Ceylonese market." She has also signed 
a contract with Ceylon for the supply of a complete tex- 
tile plant. More such gestures are likely in the future. 
(P.H.M. Jones, "Feking's Trade Offensive in Ceylon," 

Far Eastern Economic Survey, July 9, 1959, pp.45=47.) 


INDIAN POPULATION DILEMMA 


Is India overpopulated or underdeveloped? India ranks 
second in the world's population, 7th in land area. Pop- 
ulation density is 312 per sq. mile, as compared with 

123 in China. A peculiar feature of Indian population 

is that life expectancy is higher at 20 than at birth. 
The total number of productive years for each 100 live 
births is 4750 in the U.S., but only 1650 in India; 

thus it presently takes 3 times as many births in India 
to provide the same number of productive adult years. 
Size, density, rate of growth, and age structure of the 
population are all unfavorable to economic progress. 
Reduction in births depends on the availability and knowe- 
ledge of effective means of birth control. There is no 
lack of willingness to control births. However, the 
economic aspect of family limitation must be considered: 
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Why should the peasant limit his family unless he can 

be sure that the savings will more than compensate his 
increased expenditures for hired labor? 

(Ashish Bose, "The Population Puzzle in India", ECONOMIC 
eer ad AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Yol.VII, No.3, Part I, 
230-248. 


INDIA'S SIGHTS LOWERED 


Projected development expenditures for India's Second 

Five Year Plan have been reduced from 48 billion Rs. to 
45 billion Rs. In physical terms, the achievement will 
be around 80% of what was planned. The Second Plan will 
be somewhat less successful than intended and less success 
ful than the First Five-Year Plan. 

(K.S. Krishnaswamy, "India’s Second Plan: The: Background" 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Vol. VII, #3, 
Part I, April 1959, 194-205.) 


INDIA BOOTS UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


India’s progress in dealing with problems of unemploy- 
ment (including partial employment and "disguised uneme- 
ployment") "has nct been very considerable to date." The 
supply of food grains is one factor in the employment 
problem. Utilizing idle labor to produce more goods ree 
quires an increase in food to meet additional demands 
generated by more jobs and higher income. 


The “community projects" of the First and Second Plans 
(intended to break through employment and food producte- 
ion difficulties) have so far shown no significant ree 
sults, and to that extent the mobilization of unemployed 
(and underemployed ) labor has also failed to make much 
progress. 

(K.N. Raj, "Empl oyment and Unemployment in the Indian 
Economy « « «,'' ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, 
VII:3, Pt. I (of 2), April 1959, 258-278.) 


INDIAN POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Population projections for India rest upon varying as- 
sumptions re mortality. rates and fertility trends; thus 
predictions embrace a maximum and minimum range. Indian 
population (356.9 million in 1951) will range from a maxe 
imum of 581.3 million in 1976, 63% over 1951; to a mine 
imum of 532.1 million, 49% over 1951. 

(T. Chellaswami, "A Population Projection for India, 

1956 to 1976," ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, 
VII:3, Pt. I (of 2), April 1959, 216-229.) 
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THE INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 


Advances of the Indian Communist Party (C.P.I.) since 
1951 owe much to the adoption of the neo-Maoist stra- 
tegy- This strategy calls for a 4eclass united front 
and a 2estage revolution. It may utilize either vio- 
lent or peaceful methods. At a special Congress of the 
C.P.I. in Amritsar in April 1958, a decision was made 
to renounce violence and become a constitutional party. 
It was further stressed that the C.P.I. was an "Indian™ 
party and not under the tutelage of Moscow or Peking. 
However, the C.P.I. has chosen to support China all the 
way in Tibet. This, unfortunately for the Party, hes 
"provided a grave setback and isolated it from contem- 
porary Indian opinion." 

(S.K., "The Indian Communist Party Today," The World 
Today, July 1959, pp.277=286.) 


INDONESIA'S "FUNCTIONAL" REVOLUTION 


In Indonesia's political life an increasingly important 
role has been assigned to the "functional groups"--organ- 
izations with a particular social and economic interest. 
Among the groups are 1) government workers and officials, 
2) the peasantry, 3) businessmen, 4) the armed forces, 

5) the police, 6) religious organizations, 7) "promoters" 
of Indonesia's independence proclamation of August 17, 
1945, 8) ethnic areas beyond Java, 3 intellectuals and 
artists, 10) teachers, 11) women, 12) youth, and 13) 
citizens of foreign origin.e 


The idea of participation by "functional™ groups in the 
government is of long standing in Indonesian nationalist 
thinking. On May 8, 1957 President Sukarno formed a 
National Council, composed of representatives of the 
principal functional groups, with the authority to ad- 
vise the government. Today the army stands for functional 
group operations. As a result, membership in functional 
Organizations has risen markedly. National leaders are 
referring to the "functional revolution” as a new phase 
in the "not yet consummated national revolution.” The 
incorporation of the functional groups into the future 
legislative organs of the state is seen as a necessary 
step to stablize political conditions. 

(Justus M. van der Kroef, "Indonesia's ‘Functional’ Re- 
volution," Eastern World, London, July 1959, pp.15=16.) 


JAPANESE ECONOMY CHARACTERIZED 


As a result of technological advances, the 3 problems 
of the Japanese economy--lack of landearea, large popu- 
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lation, and scarcity of natural resources--no longer ap- CI 
pear to be insurmountable obstacles to progress. The 


Japanese economy has some peculiar characteristics: Ov 
1) a tendency toward excessive competition, 2) a dual an 
wage structure, (Wages in large-scale manufacturing are Ca 
much higher than those for the same work in medium and to 
smallescale manufacturing.) 3) an inconsistent relation- be 
ship between government and private enterprise, (The Th 


government is backward in assuming responsibility for 


public services, housing, towneplanning, drainage, lib- th 
raries, etc., and at the same time there is too much Pn 


government interference in private industry) 4) a young 
trade union movement with management attitudes that | & 


leave much to be desired, 5) in business, government and no 
academic circles alike the Japanese lack an internation- ti 
al outlook. 
co 
"To sum up, it is clear that the Japanese economy is exe % no 
ceedingly dynamic and expansiveewa reflection of the di. 
vitality and energy of the Japanese people. Yet in many or 
respects this energy is being dissipated, not channeled 19 
and directed in such a way as to produce the maximum 
benefit for the economy." PA: 
(Okita Saburo, "A Reappraisal of Japan's Economy," 
Japan Quarterly, Tokyo, July-September 1959, pp.282=290. ) Ger 
Unc 
JAPANESE TRADE WITH US pi 
Many Japanese economists believe "that the cyclical be- writ 
havior of the Japanese economy is coevariant with that alr 
of the United States economy." However, the record of wo} 
Japanese exports to the USA, 1950-1956, does not sub- 
stantiate the hypothesis that changes in US income had The 
a great effect on Japanese exports to the US. : wil 
(Kyohei Sasaki, "Quantitative Effect of the United States be 
Economy on Japan's Foreign Trade Between 1950 and 1956," nat 
THE REVIEW OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, XLI:3 (Aug.1959), iti 
32-324. ) (Si 
al 
WEST MADE JAPANESE LESS LIBERAL | on 
The "complex and unpredictable nature of Western influe Whi 
ence upon a liberal leader with nationialist motivate sat 
ions can perhaps be underscored" in the case study of esi 
Itagki Taisike (1837-1919). From the earlier period as the 
a liberal with nationalistic presentiments, his activi- the 
ties and thoughts "after his stay in Europe (1882-83) 
were to become increasingly nationalist at the expense App 
of this liberalism." the 
(Cecil E. Cody, "A Japanese Liberal's Response to Europe," pre 
The Historian, Vol.XXI, No.2 (Feb.1959),pp.176=186. ) 
or 
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CLASH OF INTERESTS IN LAOS 


Outside parties interested in Laos, are Vietnam North 

and South, China, Russia, Britain, the US, France, India, 
Canada and Polande-the last 3 as members of the commission 
to supervise the 1954 Geneva truce in Laos. The mem- 

bers of SEATO could also be added to this list. 


The Russians have often shown themselves receptive to 

the British view to preserve the peace in Indo-China. 
Communist China has a continuing interest in making life 
difficult for the Americans, but Laos must be, in Peking's 
eyes, a secondary issue compared to Formosa. This leaves 
north Vietnam as the only Communist country with a con- 
tinuing interest in expansion at the expense of Laos. 

"It is, however, highly improbable that the Vietnamese 
communists would launch a fullescale invasion of Laos 

now; Moscow would disapprove, even if Peking--improbably-- 
did not." 

("A Brink in the Making," The Economist, London, Aug.l5, 
1959, pp.396=398.) 


PAKISTAN UNDER AYUB KHAN 


General Ayub Khan is the sole boss of Pakistan today. 
Under his new regime Pakistan has been cleaned up liter- 
ally and metaphorically. "The streets are cleaner, 
public health is being attended to, prices of essential 
goods have come down quite remarkably, there has been 
almost an end of profiteering, and the officials are 
working hard." 


There is little chance that a democratic constitution 
will be reeestablished in Pakistan soon. Whatever may 
be the shortcomings of military rule the only alter- 
native to the present setup in Pakistan would be pole 
itical and economic chaos. 

(Sir Percival Griffiths, "Pakistan Today," Internation- 
al Affairs, London, July 1959, pp. 316=323.) © 


OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES OF FILIPINOS 


White-collar workers in the Philippines show greater 
satisfaction with their present occupation than blue- 
collar workers. Intrinsic work satisfaction ranks as 
the first attraction of present occupations; income is 
the most important consideration in future aspirations. 


Approximately 25% of the sample prefer remaining in 
their present occupation. A majority of the remainder 
prefer white-collar and professional occupations. Only 
a very small percentage of people desired for themselves 
or their children a career in agriculture -- this ina 
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country which is predominantly agrarian. 

(Edward A. Tiryakian, “Occupational Satisfaction and As- 
piration in an Underdeveloped Country: The Philippines", 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Vol. VII, #4, 
July 1959, 431-444.) 


THE CASE OF TIBET 


China's conquest of Tibet has brought out into the open 
the clash between "status quo Asia" and "Communist Asia." 
The Chinese Communist program in Tibet is changing the 
entire political and security picture of that country. 
Some 4,000 miles of road have been built and some 500,000 
Chinese have been settled in Tibet. 


China is not likely to use Tibet as a forward base for 
military operations nowe "What China will definitely 
attempt is to use Tibet as a commanding center for pol- 
itical infiltration. Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim are in 
immediate proximity and fully exposed to such penetration 
or infiltration." Peoples in these countries will "have 
to be helped to acquire selferule and a democratic form 
of government which can enable them to withstand influ- 
ences penetrating from across their Tibetan frontiers." 
(Dinkar Sakrikar, "Tibet--4 Problem in Self-Determinat- 
ion," United Asia, Bombay, XI, No.2, 1959,PP. 189-193.) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


COMMUNIST PRACTICE & THEORY IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Bulgarian Minister to Argentina has been expelled 
for sending coded messages to Europe with a secret radio 
transmitter. He is the sixth Communist diplomat to be 
expelled from Argentina in the last 3 months. 


Meanwhile, in Chile the Communists and Socialist Work- 
ers (Trotskyists) are in disagreement on the proper tactics 
to further the world revolution. The Communists main- 
tain that Castro's success in Cuba shows the desirabil- 
ity of working with the bourgeois classes. The Trote 
skyists argue against such alliances. They also argue 
for a "working class" movement in Chile, but internation- 
ally they recommend supporting the neutralist or "third 
force" governments of Nehru, Tito, and Nasser. 
("Argentina" HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Aug.1959---"Chile" 
IBid., July 1959.) 


BOUNDARIES BAR LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


Interest in Latin American markets for US consumer goods 
has increased with the realization of the possibilities 
of selling to noneelite groups. Urbanization and the 
spread of mass media furnish new means of stimulating 
demand and expediting marketing. The main obstacle ree 
mains the artificial barriers of political boundaries 
in Latin America. By retarding trade within the Latin 
American community, and by creating marketing difficul- 
ties through reducing the size of the market for Amerie 
can companies, these barriers discourage inter-American 
traffic. 

(Leo Bogart,"Changing Markets and Media in Latin Amer- 
ica,"PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Summer 1959,pp.159-167.) 


LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKET 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) discussed problems of the Latin American common 
market. All delegates favored it; but Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay wanted to start with smaller regional 
free trade zones. Delegates disagreed on whether to 

tie it to the UN or, as the US favors, to the OAS. 
("Panama" HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July 1959.) 


EFFORTS AT STABILIZING COTTON PRICES 


At the 1959 meeting of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, Latin American countries sought US cosoperation 
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in price stabilization. France, Germany, Japan and 
England--Latin America’s major cotton buyers--all agreed 
to coeoperate in stabilizing the market. During the 
meeting Mexico and Peru denounced the US cotton export 
subsidy as "dumping." 

("Mexico"HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July & Aug. ,1959) 


URBAN v RURAL LIFE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Urban and rural sociology is beginning to develop in 
Latin America. Some sociologists decry the trend to- 
ward urbanization on the grounds that the rural family 

is more natural and more stable than the urban. Others 
believe that the rural dweller'’s ignorance and preju- 
dice is a bar to progress. There are enormous differen- 
ces between the urban and rural ways of life in Latin 
America. The average production per agricultural worker 
is $245 a year and $1265 for the industrial worker. In 
Chile the average industrial wage is 2.8 times greater 
than the agricultural wage, even after accounting for 

the food and housing benefits of the agricultural worker. 
Illiteracy is 11% in urban areas and 37% in the country. 
The quality of housing is much higher in the city. 
(Astolfo Tapia Moore "Different Conditions of Life in 
City and Country” REVISTA MEXICANA DE SOCIOLOGIA, Vol.XX, 
No.3 (Sept.-Dec., 1958.) 


SOVIET TRADE IN LATIN AMERICA 


An agreement between Russia and Mexico for exchanging 
farm machinery for cotton is under study. If made it 
would be the first important sale by Russia in Mexico 
since the end of WW II. The USSR made a tempting offer 
of a 4 year agreement with Uruguay for the exchange of 
$120 million worth of goods, but so far it has not been 
accepted. Argentina and the USSR have signed an agree- 
ment for the purchase of $100 million worth of oil 
drilling equipment. 

("Argentina”™ HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July 1959; "Mexe- 
ico" & "Uruguay", Ibide,s Auge 1959.) 


ARGENTINE SOCIAL MOBILITY 


The city of Rio Cuarto is middle-sized (70,000 inhabi- 
tants) and located in the pampa region of Argentina. 
The percentage of foreign-born in the population (8%) 
is normal. The bourgeoisie is drawn heavily from ree 
_cent immigrants to Argentina; the workers, on the other 
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hand, are almost all of creole extraction. There is little 
social mobility among workers, except for the skilled 
workers whose children may enter the lower middle class. 
There is considerable mobility within the middle class 
itself, especially from white collar and business groups 
into the professional class. But nowhere are there 

large jumpse-e.g- from unskilled worker parents to child- 
ren who become professionals. 

(Jose Luiz de Imaz, "Social Mobility in Argentina” RE- 
VISTA MEXICANA DE SOCIOLOGIA, Vol.XX,No.3(Sept.=-Dec. ,1958) 


BRAZIL'S ARMY 


The Brazilian army budget for 1959 totals nearly $145 
millions. The peacetime strength of the army is about 
200,000, All Brazilian males between 21-45 are subject 
to duty under a selective service system. This obliga- 
tion includes 1 year of active army duty which is foll- 
owed by 8 years in the first line reserves and 14 years 
in the inactive reserves. 

(Major Paul F. Wachholz, "The Army of Brazil," ARMY IN- 
FORMATION DIGEST, Sept. 1959.) 


CASTRO'S AGRARIAN REFORM 


Fidel Castro's land reform limits farmland to 999 acres 
and ranch land to 3,333 acres. All excess lands are to 
be expropriated in return for bonds at a price to be dee 
termined by assessed valuations. Only native Cubans may 
be shareholders in stock companies owning sugar lands. 
Foreigners will not be permitted to buy or inherit agri- 
cultural lands in the future. Sharecropping is aboe- 
lished and landless peasants are to receive 67 acres. 

At present 1.5% of the landowners control 46% of the 
farmland. 

("Cuba" HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July 1959.) 


US REACTIONS 


US Sugar interests (with 35% of the capital invested in 
sugar production and with $275 million in sugar mills 
alone) are waiting to see how Cuba's new land laws will 
be enforced. Meanwhile a technical co-eoperation agree- 
ment was signed under which US agricultural experts 
would indirectly help the reform measure by increasing 
farm producitivity. The US Department of State sent a 
note endorsing the principle of land reform, but stress- 
ing the importance of just compensation. 

("Cuba" HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July & Aug. 1959.) 
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MEXICAN PRESIDENTS & LAND REFORM 


The aims of the Mexican Revolution have become blurred. 
Recent presidents have endorsed land reform, but Presi- 
dent Aleman(1946-1952) emphasized opening up land through 
irrigation rather than redistribution of large holdings. 
He actually raised the limits on land holdings by type of 
crop grown. sven the new limits are violated by legal 
fictions and official connivance. Although the limit is 
150 hectares for cotton farms some are larger than 1000 
hectares. In 1950 the eiites (village collectives) had 

a total of almost 39 mi on hectares with 1.4 million 
ejidoedwellers. Private holdings in that year were about 
11 million hectares, but 36% of this total was in only 


1500 holdingse Ruiz Cortines (1952-1958) distributed less. 


land than any of his 4 predecessors, but he did encourage 
the use of improved seeds, fertilizers, and machinery. 

He also succeeded in expropriating the huge(260,000 hec- 
tares), American-eowned Greene Hacienda. 

(Jesus Silva Herzog,"The Agrarian Reform in Mexico”, 
CUADERNOS AMERICANOS Vol. XVIII, No.4 (July-Aug. ,1959.) 


MEXICO'S RESOURCES 


Known Mexican coal reserves amount to more than 4,000 
million tons. About 60% of this could be made into coke, 
which would supply its steel industry needs for many 
years. Reportedly the largest offshore petroleum pool 

in the world has been discovered off the Tabasco coast. 
("Mexico", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Aug. 1959.) 


ECONOMIC MERITS OF MEXICO’S LAND REFORM 


Mexico's experience shows that land reform is not merely 
a measure prompted by farm management considerations. 
Rather, land redistribution is "a catalyst that, in a 
Chain reaction process, changes the patterns of income 
distribution and of resource availability and use, alters 
the structure and composition of demand and supply, has 
a deep impact upon the rates of population growth and 

of capital formation and, in general, releases forces 
that affect the relevant variables of any economy. . ." 
(Edmundo Flores,"The Significance of Land-Use Changes in 
the Economic Development of Mexico," LAND ECONOMICS, 
XXXV:2 May 1959, 85-103.) 


AID TO SPAIN 


The US has signed agreements under which Spain gets 
$22.6 million from the Development Loan Fund for roads, 
irrigation and railroad projects. An additional loan of 
$190 million is planned, but in return Spain must admit 
_certain competitive imports. The US government, private 
banks, the International Monetary Fund, and OEEC will 
supply the funds. 

("Spain", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Aug.1959.) 
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PART SEVEN 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR SPACE SIGNALS 


Space probes will require large quantities of electric 
power to convey informaticn back to earth. No one form 
of providing that power is clearly superior to any other. 
Batteries now used will probably be superceded by some 
form of power producing mechanism in future rockets, 
probably deriving basic power from the sun or from radio- 
active isotopes. 

(John L. Moncrief, "Power Sources", PHYSICS TODAY, Aug. 
1959, p.27.) 


EFFECTS OF MARROW TRANSPLANTS 


US experiments on the replacement of bone marrow in ane- 
imals have provided new data on the effects of this oper- 
ation, successfully used in treating radiation sickness. 
It seems possible that the person who gets the marrow 

is no longer immune to grafts of tissue from the donor, 
if 1) he has had his immunological mechanism destroyed 
by radiation, or 2) he is an infant who has not yet de- 
veloped an immunological mechanism. If this technique 
were used on human infants, they would then be able to 
tolerate grafts from others, something now possible only 
in identical twins. 

("The Replacement of Bone Marrow", SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
July 1959.) 


SMALL NUCLEAR CONVERTERS 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratories has developed a de- 
vice which produces 40 watts of electricity after being 
inserted in a nuclear reactor. It is the size of a can 
of frozen orange juice. A self-contained device the 

size of a grapefruit, developed by the Martin Co. pro- 
duces 2.5 watts. Improved versions of these devices 
could be utilized as long life satellite and rocket 
batteries. 

Thermocouples", SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, July 1959, 
p-68. : 


SEE ALSO: Karl L. Hernqvist, "Thermionic Converters”, 
NUCLEONICS, July 1959.) 


SEISMIC DETECTION 


The US Test Panel on Seismic Detection of nuclear explo- 
sions has suggested improvements in the method suggested 
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by the Geneva Conference. The problem is distinguishing 
earthquakes from explosions and the solution suggested 

is to increase the number of instruments at testing sta- 
tions and supplement the system with unmanned stations 

near the known earthquake areas. 

("Science and the Citizen”, SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Aug., | 
1959, p-6l.) 


INEXPENSIVE POLIO VACCINE 


The live virus polio vaccine appears to be working well 

and promises to permit immunization in underdeveloped 
countries at 10% of the cost of Salk. The US Surgeon 
General says caution will be used in licensing the vace 

cine for US use because of the possible danger that the 
live virus might mutate and become deadly. 

("Live Virus Polio Vaccine”, SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Aug., 
1959, p.64.) 


ORAL CONTRACEPTIVE 


Results of large scale studies of steroid (sex hormone) 
contraceptives in San Juan, Puerto Rico and Port au 
Prince, Haite, indicate that they are effective and pro- 
duce few side effects. No detectable loss of fertility 
occurs after stopping treatment, but its acceptability 
among patients varies with social level and motivation 
of the population. 
(G. Pincus et al, "Effectiveness of an Oral Contraceptive”, 
SCIENCE, Vol.130 No.3367, July 10, 1959.) 


A TRUE SCIENTIST 


Invented in Japan by Dr. Leo Esaki, the "tunnel diode" 

is the greatest single invention in the semiconductor area 
of the electronics industry anywhere in the world. Cheap- 
er to make and faster in operation than a transistor the 
tunnel diod's "switching" speed can be “utilized to make 
more compact and less expensive computers." It is less ‘ 
susceptible to temperature changes and can withstand heat 

to 600 degrees against the transitor's 400°maximum; it 

also "resists nuclear bombardment, which destroys tran- 
sitors." 


"Dr. Esaki's main interest was in the scientific prin- 
Ciples;" so he published full details of his invention, 
thus putting it into the public domain--unpatented. 
("Inside Industry," DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, 
Sept. 1959, pp.157-159.) 
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RADIOACTIVE COMMERCIAL PLANES | 


WHA 

High flying aircraft pick up deposits of dust from 
nuclear tests on oily portions of their skin. This is ] Any 
not dangerous to crew or passengers, but might be a the 
threat to the health of maintenance workers. Several ior 
aircraft companies have therefore instituted routine fir 
decontamination of planes after each flight. for 
("Hot Planes", SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Aug. 1959, p.62.) def 
use 
f 
MATHEMATICS IN MANAGEMENT pu 
eff 
The proper resolution of the many interrelationships in- ter 
herent in managerial problems is the most difficult as- the 
pect of managerial decision making. Mathematics, while Y of 
useful in describing, relating and resolving many of (Le 


these managerial complexities cannot completely solve GIN 
many complex management problems. Mathematics and sci- 
entific analysis, however, can most frequently provide 


partial solutions. However, unless there is objectiv- SPA 
ity of purpose and analysis, the use of mathematics is 
no assurance of a rational solution. Also, managerial | The 
problems generally involve qualitative factors that may sup 
not be measured such as: morale, growth potential and cep 
military worth. Another factor which complicates the } doc 
decision making process is the element of uncertainty. sci 
("Management Sciences", NAVY MANAGEMENT REVIEW, June, the 
1959, pp. 306, 19.) 7 in 
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PART EIGHT 


THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


WHAT IS AGGRESSION? 


Any nation which resorts to force has some assurance 
that his action cannot be readily branded as "aggress- 
ion" for there is at present no generally accepted de- 
finition of this term. The UN has recognized a need 
for a clarification of the meaning of "war of self- 
defense", "threat to the peace” and the other terms 
used in Article 39 of the Charter. While no definition 
of terms can solve the problems arising from resort to 
force, an effort at definition would have a salutary 
effect particularly in regard to the development of ine 
ternational law on this subject. It is regretable that 
the UN has postponed further discussion of the definition 
of aggression until 1962. 

(Louis B. Sohn, "The Definition of Aggression", 45 VIR- 
GINIA LAW REVIEW, No.5 (June 1959), 697-701.) 


SPACE LAW 


The doctrine of state jurisdiction over the airspace 
suprajacent to a state's territory is now generally ace 
cepted in international law, but the extension of this 
doctrine to the area beyond the atmosphere is neither 
scientifically nor politically feasible. A solution to 
the problem of jurisdiction in outer space may be found 
in Grotius’ concept of the mare liberum, opening outer 
space to the free use by all states. 

(Oscar Svarlien, "Legal Problems in the Extra-Terrestrial 
Age", 12 UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LAW REVIEW, No.l (Spring, 
1959), ppel-15.) 


CONCEPTS OF LEGAL ORDER 


Authority in any social system may move in a vertical 
dimension from legal superior to inferior or it may be 
shared, in a horizontal dimension, by political equals. 
In the international community this movement is hori- 
zontal. Any delimitation of jurisdiction must be under- 
taken in subjective terms, that is, each state must assume 
the responsibility of selferestraint, in its relations 
with its coeequals. The rigid application of the tra- 
ditional rules regarding jurisdiction should be abandoned 
and a more rational approach, such as the use of the 
methods followed in private international law, should 
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be instituted. 

(Richard A. Falk, "International Jurisdiction: Horizon- 
tal and Vertical Conceptions of Legal Order", 32 TEMPLE 
LAW QUARTERLY, No.3 (Spring 1959), pp.295=320. ) 


LAW OF THE SEA 


A useful accomplishment of the 1958 Geneva Conference on 
the Law of the Sea was the airing of different points of 
view on controversial aspects of this subject. Although 
there was no agreement on the breadth of the territorial 
sea, the debates on this issue suggest that states are 
inclined to be receptive to some compromise between the 
3emile limit and the 200-emile limit when the subject is 
reconsidered at the 1960 conference. "The long history 
of the law of the sea is replete with negotiated ad- 
justments of conflicting interests". In retrospect, the 
1958 conference continued this tradition. (An appendix 
to this article contains the texts of the reservations 
and declarations to the Geneva Conventions.) 

(Philip C. Jessup, "The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea", 59 COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW, No.2 (Feb. 1959) 
pp.e234=268. ) 


STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS OF ILO 


Tripartism in the International Labor Organization refers 
to the representation of each country in the Organization 
by delegates representing the country's government, its 
employers and its workers. One of the assumptions of 
tripartism is that labor and management interests are ine 
dependent of each other and of government. This reflects 
prevailing conditions in Western, capitalistic, induste 
rialized countries at the time the I.L.0. was founded more 
than 40 years ago. 


When the USSR sent its first delegates to the I.L.0. in 
1935 a liberal interpretation by the Office of the I.L.0. 
permitted the Soviet delegate representing "employers" 

to be seated. The employers’ group resisted this inter- 
pretation, Opposing any separate delegates representing 
employers from countries which had little or no private 
enterprise. Since 1953, the employers’ group in the I.L.O. 
has challenged the credentials of the Soviet and other 
Eastern European “employer delegates". The usual oper- 
eating compromise is to seat the "employers' " representa- 
tives from communist countries, but without the right to 
vote. Despite a series of studies and efforts to resolve 
the issue, it remains unsolved. The free employers are 

a discontented minority within the I. L. 0. on this 
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(Bernard Beguin, Foreign Political Editor, JOURNAL DE 


GENEVE, "I.L.0. and the Tripartite System," INTERNATION= 


AL CONCILIATION No. 523, May, 1959.) 


CAPITALIST WALK-OUT 


C.G. Parker, US employeredelegate to the I.L.0. and chaire 
man of the board of the NAM, said in Geneva on June 25 
thet the I.L.0. may have suffered irreparable damage at 
its 43rd session. The conference adopted a new proce- 
dure by which communist employeredelegates are placed on 
committees despite the opposition of the majority of 
employer=-delegates. 


The free-enterprise employers walked out of the committees 
on the ground that the Communists were spokesmen for their 
governments. 

(NEW YORK TIMES, June 26, 1959, p.2.) 


FUTURE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC LAW 


At the present time there are 2 different politico-eco- 
nomic systems operating in the world, the one character- 
ized by relatively limited state regulation. These two 
systems must develop greater interdependence which as it 
is achieved will provide the milieu for a "new system of 
international economic law" that will be responsive to 
both the common and diverse problems of members of the 
international community. This new legal order will be 
characterized by the recognition of nationalization as 

a continuing phenomenon in underdeveloped states and of 
pertnership as the rational basis for relations between 
highly developed industrial states and their underdevel- 
cped neighbors. 

(Charles Malik, "The New International Law: Nationalizat- 
ion and Partnership", 45 AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOUR- 
NAL, No.5 (May 1959), p.458.) 


SOVEREIGN INEQUALITY PROPOSED 


This is one of the decisive periods of history. Communist 
civilization challenges 25 centuries of Western civilizae 
tion. Underdeveloped states are both the site of the 
struggle and the prize of victory, and the weapons are 

not military power but politico-economic power. The 
strength of the Communist system lies in its power to use 
economic measures to achieve political ends. It prefers 
to emphasize "commercial equality" as its approach to 
underdeveloped countries. Western states favor grants- 
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ineaid. The response of the Western states to this 
challenge must be a united effort on the international 
level. The supranational organization is a logical dee 
velopment in societal evolution, but it must be a supra- 
national organization with power to act. Therefore, 
weighted voting must supercede the principle of equality 
of states. 

(Paul Henri Spaak, "Problems Facing the West", 107 UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LAW REVIEW, No.8(June 1958 )pp. 
1085-1097. ) 


UN INFORMATION POLICY 


The UN Office of Public Information supplies news to 
700 correspondents in 81 member nations. It produces 
300 official releases a year, a monthly magazine in 3 
languages, daily and weekly radio broadcasts. It oper- 
ates 27 information centers, and guides 875,000 visitors 
a year. Its annual budget is $5 million, about 9% of 
the total UN budget. 


A sixeman committee recently evaluated the program, as 
to cost and policy. The committee's controversial re- 
port included Russian criticism that the Office of Pub- 
lic Information had become an American foreign polic 
echo. The report recommended a budget ceiling of $43 
million and a change of policy from a mass approach to 
communications "to the selective approach of public re- 
lations." The committee also recommended that less 
money be spent in the US and that the information pro- 
gram Operate primarily through foreign governments and 
existing channels, rather than through the mass media. 


The report was opposed by Dag Hammerskjold, the Associ- 
ation of UN Correspondents and the American Mission. 
With some modifications, the report was passed with 68 
nations voting for the new policy. 

(Louis Be Fleming, "UN Debates its News," NIEMANN RE- 
PORTS, July 1959, pp.44 = 46.) 


EVOLUTION OF THE UN 


In the year ending June 15, 1959, the following devel- 
Opments are of significance in the operation of the UN 
organization: 1) The increasing use of permanent dele- 
gations with standing senior representatives assigned 
to UN Headquarters. This permits practically uninter- 
rupted informal contacts and negotiations. 2) There is 
a continuing life and importance of the Security Coun- 
cil during intervals when it does not meet in public. 
Perhaps the time is ripe to give formal expression to 
this fact through the organization of regular meetings 
of the Council in executive session. 3) Meetings of the 
Economic and Social Council do not allow enough time 
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for broader issues of international economic policy. 
Special meetings at the ministerial level, within or 
under the segis of the Council, might make an invalu- 
able contribution. 4) A "common law" development has 
been the augmented role of the Secretary-General and 
the Secretariat. This includes both specific decisions 
of U.N. organs entrusting the Secretary-General with 
special diplomatic and operational functions, and also 
the dispatch of personal representatives of the Secre- 
tary-General without formal decisions by U.N. organs. 
5) Regrettable is the continued failure of many states 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Internat- 
ional Court of Justice. 6) The world of today is one 
which requires organized international cooperation on 
a basis of universality. 

("The Developing Role of the United Nations," UNITED 
NATIONS REVIEW, Sept. 1959, pp.8=-18,) 


US BLOCKED 1924 DISARMAMENT 


In the 1920's the League's interest in disarmament led 
it to draft the Geneva Protocol of 1924, a treaty viewed 
by official circles in Washington as an unfriendly Eu- 
ropean concert and a threat to the isolation of the 
Western Hemisphere from the League. Indeed, Secretar- 
ies of State Charles Evans Hughes and Frank B. Kellog 
both regarded the Protocol as a ‘new Holy Alliance.’ 

By adding strength to those elements in Europe that 
opposed the Protocol, the US had considerable influence 
on its failure. The European powers directly concern- 
ed sought to fill the resulting vacuum with the Locarno 
agreements, which the US supported, “although in an ine 
decisive and indirect manner." 

(David D. Burks, "The United States and the Geneva Pro- 
tocol of 1924: "A New Holy Alliance’,”" THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW, Vol.LXIV, No.4(July 1959), pp.891-905. ) 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


POWER INDEX EXPERIMENT 


A case study of the French Parliament was used to test 
the adequacy of the power index developed by Shapley and 
Shulik. This index is based on the marginal location 

in the bargaining system which allows a member to exact 
a high price. Defining power in this manner assumes 
that Political Man like Economic Man seeks to maximize 
his profit and position. The author concluded that his 
study of migration from Party to Party in the French 
Parliament proved nothing about the assumption underlying 
the power index. The experiment does suggest, however, 
that in a large assembly with many parties the bargain- 
ing situation is so confused that members cannot deter- 
mine where they stand, consequently they are unable to 
measure the marginal power which they might gain by 
switching parties. 

(Riker, William H., "A Test of Adequacy of the Power In- 
dex," BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, April 1959, pp.120-31.) 


SIMULATION IN WORLD POLITICS STUDY 


Simulation has a long history in war gamese More ree 
cently experimental psychologists and sociologists have 
used it in the form of face-to-face groups in laboratore 
ies to test theories of group interaction. Internation 
simulation is a further extention of heuristic value in 
clarifying our theories of international relations. Exe 
periments on interenation simulation conducted recently 
at Northwestern University demonstrate that this method 
is useful as exercise material in training policy-makers 
as well as college students. 

(Guetzkow, Harold, "A Use of Simulation in the Study of 
Inter-Nation Relations," BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, July,1959.) 


CROSS-CULTURAL NORMS 


The social desirability values of 6 diverse groups were 
measured by having the participants rate certain socially 
desirable and undesirable traits in others. The cultu- 
ral groups contrasted were students in Beirut, Lebanon, 
students from Oslo, Norway, and Japanese students at 

the U. of Wash. The reference groups used were a colle 
ege group, a high school group and a hospital group. 
Intercorrelation of the scale values revealed a high 
degree of agreement among the 6 groups in what consti- 
tuted socially desirable and undesirable behavior in 
others, thus indicating that there are certain common 
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Comparison of Judgments of Social Desirability," THE 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES, Feb.» 1959, pp.l9=26.) 


values which extend over cultural boundaries. 
(Klett C. James, and David W. Yankey, "A Cross-Cultural 


IVY LEAGUE GERMANS? 


A multiple score personality test developed and used at 
Vassar College was given to 62 female German college stu- 
dents and 69 female Austrian students. In comparing these 
3 groups, there was a striking similarity between respon- 
ses of the American and the German university students. 
The Austrians differed from the Germans and Americans, 
scoring lower in Dominance and Confidence and higher in 
Impulse Expression. On a scale measuring authoritar- 
ianism German students do not give more authoritarian 
responses than Vassar freshmen. This indicates that a 
attitudes and values among the younger German generation “ 
have changed or that a change has at least taken place i 
in that part of the population now attending the univer- 

sity. 

(Alfert, Elizabeth, "A Multiple Score Personality Test 
Administered to German and Austrian Students: Cross-Cul- 

tural vs. IntraeCultural Differences, JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Aug. 1959, pp.37=46.) 


VARIABLES OF ETHNIC BIAS 


The published literature is contradictory on the relation- 
ship between the unanimity with which members of a group 
hold certain ethnic stereotypes and their preference for 
and familiarity with those ethnic groups. The author 
reports further experiments, using Australian students 

as subjects, in which these 3 variables - uniformity of 
stereotype, preference, and familiarity - are found to 
have a high positive inter-correlation. 

(Taft, Ronald, “Ethnic Stereotypes, Attitudes, and Famil- 
iarity: Australia,” THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCH. May 
1959, pp» 177-186.) 


WORKING-CLASS AUTHORITARIANISM 


Authoritarian predispositions and ethnic prejudice flow 
more naturally from the situation of the lower classes 
than from that of the upper or middle classes. The lower- 
class way of life produces individuals with rigid and 
intolerant approaches to politics. Lowereclass individ- 
uals and groups tend to support extremist movements, be 
nationalistic and jingoistic, oppose equal rights for 
minority groups, and seek to limit immigration and im- 
pose racial standards. 
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Lower-class authoritarianism stems from lack of soph- 
istication and detachment from the general cultural 
values, and from lack of economic and psychological se- 
curity. The lowereclass individual is more likely to 
have been exposed to punishment, lack of love, and a 
general atmosphere of tension and aggression since child- 
hood than middle or uppereclass individuals. His edu- 
cational attainment is less; his socioeeconomic status 
lower. These factors combine to make him view politics 
in blackeandewhite terms, desire immediate action, be 
impatient with talk and discussion, and follow fanatical 
leaders. Lowereclass individuals will also tend to 
choose the least complex of available alternatives in 
situations of choice. 

(Seymour Martin Lipset, "Democracy and Working-Class 
Authoritarianism'", AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW,Vol.24, 
#4, Aug. 1959, p.482-501.) 


“ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


The importance of population growth as a variable in 
economic development is twoefold: the size and struc- 
ture of population influences the rate and pattern of 
consumption; and as a productive agent, it forms one 
of the main determinants of the levels of production. 


The problem in areas of population growth is to avoid 
accumulation of unwanted labor on land by developing the 
noneagricultural sector of the economy; and at the same 
time to prevent food shortage and rising cost of living, 
which would retard the growth of economy, by increasing 
agricultural production. 


India illustrates the point. A decline of fertility, 
coupled with rapid economic growth, would enable India 

to absorb into its noneagricultural sector within 30 
years all the natural increase in the labor force plus 

a fraction of the existing labor force. But if fertility 
remains constant, a substantial proportion of the new 
population will remain on the farm, which would alter the 
terms of trade with the noneagricultural sector and furthe- 
er reduce non-agricultural employment capacity. . 

(J.N. Sinha, "Population Growth and Balance in Economic 
Development", ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, 
Vol.VII, No.3, Part I, ppe206-215. ) 


CAPITALISTS PREFER STATE-ENTERPRISES 
Economic assistance programs in underdeveloped areas 


contain a builtein bias which channels investment funds 
to government-owned enterprises at the expense of pri- 
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vate entrepreneurs. There is a large gap between plans 
as drawn up by prospective private entrepreneurs in an 


underdeveloped area and as approved by Western bankers 


and cost accountants. This is due to political and econ- 
omic reasons rather than to any intrinsic preference 

for state-enterprise. 

(Louis Mark Jr., "The Favored Status of the State Entre- 
preneur in Economic Development Programs", ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Vol. VII, #4, July 1959, 
pp-e422=430, ) 


UNDEMOCRATIC LABOR CONTROL 


Are democratic political institutions appropriate for 
an underdeveloped country which wishes to industrialize? 


Specifically, it may be necessary to limit the collective 
activity of workers in underdeveloped countries under- 
going accelerated industrial development. Western States, 
too, imposed numerous controls on labor during the induste 
rial revolution. In England, Germany and the U.S. these 
controls were within a permissive context; in the Soviet 
Union, totalitarian controls were employed. There are 
reasons for assuming that permissive lebor controls are 
inappropriate in the countries which wish to industriale 
ize today. The elements for spontaneous industrializate 
ion which existed in the Western countries do not seem 

to be present. This means that the initiative must come 
from the governments, which = minimally - must allocate 
resources to the education of technical, administrative 
end professional personnel. The problems will be heighe- 
tened by the fact of population increase and the res- 
trictions on international population movements. One 
example of these problems is India, which - having pure 
sued a relatively permissive labor control policy - is 
now moving toward a policy of tighter controls. 

(Karl de Schweinitz Jr., "Industrialization, Labor Con- 
trols, and Democracy", ECONOMIC DEVEILOPVENT AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE, Vole VII, #4, July 1959, pp.385=404. ) 


ANTI-MALTHUS 


"Contrary to Malthusian expectations and common belief," 
an economy experiencing incomeeinduced population growth 
(i.e, more healthful living, falling death rete, etc.) 
can at the same time, experience a continued rise in 

per capita income. 


So long as technological progress advanceseeand there 
is every evidence that it willeit will tend to continue 
ously raise per capita income, or at least permit per 
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capita income to keep pace with population growth. 
(Everett E. Hagen, "Population and Economic Growth," 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, XLIX:3 (June 1959), pp-310-327.) 


WHY STUDY HISTORY? 


"The principal lesson of the crises of 1914 and 1939 is 
that crises do not conform to precedent. . .-Should a new 
crises occur which threatens a third world war, it will 
probably take its own course, according to the circum- 
stances of the moment." However, it may be that a dip- 
lomatist familiar with the events of 1914 and 1939 . 
would be better equipped to grapple with such a crisis 
than one who tried to deal with it on the basis of daily 
and hourly telegrams. 

(Bernadotte E. Schmitt, "1914 and 1939", THE JOURNAL OF 
MODERN HISTORY, Vol. XXI, Noe2 (June 1959), pp.118=123.) 
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